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BRIEF MENTION. 

Some titles carry with them the pith of the whole sermon, the 
whole essay that they head. So Dr. Chalmers' ' Expulsive 
Power of a New Affection ', though to be sure ' clavus clavum 
pellit ' would have answered as well. So Lowell's ' On a Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners ' — a title that often comes up to my 
mind when those who are not professional Hellenists patronize 
Greek, while they revile the methods by which alone the inner 
shrine of Hellenism can be reached. Given a little facile elo- 
quence, even a little journalistic deftness, and anybody can say 
pretty things about Greek, as anybody can say pretty things 
about Mpongwe. Years ago I declined to be under everlasting 
obligations to Du Bois-Reymond when he made amends for his 
assault on Greek exercises (Essays and Studies, p. 57) by a 
generous recognition of the ' world-riddles ' that the Greek pro- 
pounded for the first time and for all time. My heartstrings are 
rusty and do not vibrate to such fingerings. So the other day I 
was stopped in the street by a friend who informed me with 
genuine sympathy that a famous literary physician had published 
an article in the American Magazine for December in which he 
expressed his high appreciation of Greek study. I must confess 
that the news left me as cold as when Victor Hugo announced 
his belief in God, especially as I suspected that Dr. Osler's 
laudation of Greek had been coupled with his usual fling at the 
poor brothers of the guild to which I belong (A.J. P. XXX 108). 
But the grammarians were spared this time and I tried to be 
grateful for being told that ' Man's redemption of man is the 
great triumph of Greek thought ' and that ' The tap-root of 
modern science sinks deep in Greek soil, the astonishing fertility 
of which is one of the outstanding facts of history '. Nay, I was 
grateful because these fine sentences carried me back to my hot 
youth when I was in the missionary field and preached the 
doctrine of the Necessity of the Classics. 

But I am out of that business and sometime ago when I had a 
fine opportunity to laud and magnify Greek and Greek studies, 
I deliberately renounced the attempt (Hellas and Hesperia, p. 20), 
for he who has heard with the spiritual ear the bright clear note 
of the Greek flute does not care for those who try to repeat it, 
whether on penny whistle or ophicleide, nay, hardly listens to the 
silver trumpet of Renan, who says in his Peuple d'Israel: 

La Grece seule decouvrit la stabilite des lois de la nature. La Grece 
decouvrit le secret du beau et du vrai, la regie, l'ideal. Desormais il n'y aura 
plus qu' a se mettre a l'ecole ; c'est ce que Rome fera, c'est ce que apres 
chaque recrudescence de la barbarie feront les auteurs des renaissances 
sans fin. 
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However, Dr. Osler's Redemption of Man is not so much a 
laudation of Greek as a deification of the writer's own profession. 
Now I have all respect for the xp va ° ^"1 of the successors of 
Demokedes' and Demokedes' valet, and in the matter of deifica- 
tion I am of the mind of the Lacedaemonians who said, 'Since 
Alexander wishes to be a god, let him be a god '. Yet I was 
somewhat startled by one of Dr. Osler's proof-texts, startled by 
what he calls ' the memorable phrase of Prodicus ', ' That which 
benefits human life is God '. Now every grammarian has a 
warm place in such heart as he has for Prodicus, the arch-syno- 
nymmonger, the fellow-islander of Simonides and Bakchylides, 
Prodicus of Keos, the only spot in Greek territory where suicide 
was fashionable, and so the right abode for the grammarian. 
Any phrase of his is worth remembering. But this memorable 
phrase is not to be found in Philodemus, our oldest witness, nor 
in Cicero, our most convenient witness, nor in Sextus Empiricus 
— all cited in Diels's Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. ' Quid ? ' 
says Cicero, who follows Philodemus (N. D. i, 42, 118), ' Prodicus 
Cius, qui ea, quae prodessent hominum vitae, deorum in numero 
habita esse dixit, quam tandem religionem reliquit?' An echo 
of this sentiment is ascribed to one Persaeus (1. c, 15, 38) 'eos 
dicit esse habitos deos, a quibus magna utilitas ad vitae cultum 
esset inventa, ipsasque res utiles et salutares deorum esse voca- 
bulis nuncupatas'. 'Habita esse' — 'esse habitos'. Poor Pro- 
dicus's shallow theory as to the origin of the gods is bad enough 
without making him responsible for the sentiment ' That which 
benefits human life is God '. ' I think nobly of the <gods> and 
no way approve his opinion ' says substantially Malvolio-Ciceio; 
and 'the memorable phrase of Prodicus' is not the phrase of 
Prodicus but the phrase of that gay master of winged words, 

GUILLAUME L'OlSELEUR dit OSLER. 



For the public to which the American Journal of Phil- 
ology — or, as a friend has dubbed it, the American Journal of 
Mephistophily — addresses itself, the allusion to Demokedes is 
not a recondite allusion. But in this age of ours the allusive 
style is pronounced the worst of all styles, and, in point of fact, 
it has been called the chief representative of 'le genre ennuyeux' 
— another recondite allusion, I suppose. On the same principle, 
Matthew Arnold has been taken to task for his frequent use of 
Scriptural language, which will soon be put in the category of 
recondite allusions. To an old-fashioned man like myself it 
seems perfectly justifiable to make any allusion whatever, so long 
as the surface sense is plain enough (A. J. P. XXXI 487). But, 
of course, every now and then when I think I am on safe ground 
I transgress my own law, as I did some years ago when, writing 
for the Atlantic Monthly, I alluded to the coat-of-arms of Massa- 
8 
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chusetts, with its motto ' Ense petit placidam sub libertate qui- 
etem '. 'The brandished sword', I wrote, 'would have shown 
what manner of placida quies she would have ensued if demands 
had been made on Massachusetts at all commensurate with the 
Federal demands on Virginia'. The little word 'she' was 
omitted and the sentence spoiled. But in my old age I ' seek 
peace and ensue it' (i Pet. 3, 11). However, as I have mentioned 
Demokedes, I may as well make an exception to my usual tirade 
against translations. I have in my time derived so much pleasure 
from Lange's translation of Herodotos into the racy language 
of Luther's Bible that 1 made sundry experiments in the same 
line, and the old French translations of Greek authors have a 
charm of their own. So I dip every now and then into Pierre 
Saliat's version of Herodotos (1556). It is not Amyot, but it is 
not bad. Unfortunately Saliat's rendering of the passage under 
consideration (Hdt. 3, 130) is singularly, in fact inexplicably, 
incorrect, and it is a pity that M. Eugene Talbot when he revived 
Saliat in his edition of 1864 did not correct the translation, as he 
professed to do, instead of modernizing the spelling. 

La cure faicte de tout point, Daire lui fit present de deux couples de chaines 
d'or, lesquelles recevant il dit: ' Entendez-vous, Sire, par ces cadenes, que la 
fortune d'esclave me redouble pour vous avoir gueri?' Le roi prit plaisir en 
la parole, et l'envoya vers ses femmes. Les eunuques qui le conduisoient 
dirent aux dames qu'il estoit celuy qui avoit rendu la vie au roi. Adonc 
chascune d'elles, pour sa caresse, lui donna un vase d'or avec l'estuy, present 
si bien fourni et si plantureux qu'un page, nomme Sciton, ramassa grande 
somme d'or en recueillant les dariques qui tomberent des vases en les secouant 
pour mieulx entasser et agencer les pieces. 



The mention of Dr. Osler recalls our divergent estimates of 
Eryximachos (A. J. P. XXX 109) and Eryximachos recalls the 
famous sentence of the man in Athenaeus xv 666 A : tt pf/ larpoi 

%<rav, ov&iv bo r\v ypappariKav paporepov, for Eryximachos was both 

physician and grammarian in the old ypappariKos sense. Substi- 
tute for ypnpp.aTiK.av the kindred word iTvpokoyiKSiv and behold a 
fitting introduction to what one of my contributors has to say 
about Mr. George O. Holbrooke's Aryan World- Building. 
The Knickerbocker Press, New York. 

' It is impossible ', says Dr. Franklin Edgerton, ' to treat 
seriously a book which holds to the old three-vowel system for 
Indo-European, " splitting " a into a e o'm Greek, etc., knows no 
later authority than Curtius, and uses worse than Curtian methods 
of etymology from beginning to end. Except as a fund of 
philological humour, it is so much waste paper. Here is one 
sample (Introduction, p. 5) : " Losing the sibilant, sika becomes 
(iha), which the Sanskrit replaces, according to its regular rule 
(!), by dha — Dha hardens into da (to bestow, give), the roots dhd 
and da melting into each other in a remarkable way in the Teu- 
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tonic languages", etc., etc. In this truly 'remarkable way' all 
the words of the Indo-European languages could be arranged in 
one long, beautiful etymological line'. 

And then Dr. Edgerton goes on to lament the waste of so 
much good money, when so many impecunious young doctors 
cannot afford to have their dissertations printed — dissertations, 
alas ! which the advance of science will surely leave behind. 
Dr. Edgerton's lament reminds me of a similar ejaculation of 
my own (A. J. P. XIV 260) touching the magnificence of Mr. 
Eustace Hamilton Miles's Comparative Syntax of Latin and 
Greek, appearing as it did ' clad in the sumptuous raiment of the 
Cambridge University Press, while Professor Fraccaroli has been 
hoping and praying for a publisher all these years, and hoping 
and praying in vain '. But Fraccaroli's Pindar was published at 
last (A. J. P. XV 501) and Eustace Miles became a great man 
at tennis. 



The few survivors among the pioneers of statistical syntax 
have often occasion to recall Goethe's Magician's Prentice as 
they watch the decimal deviltry of recent investigators and 
shudder at the inevitable swamping of the fair fields of literature 
by these arithmetical deposits. Once in this line of business, 
however, — the Germans call it ' Mache ', — it is impossible to resist 
the fascination of the process, impossible also for a certain order 
of mind not to try to get something out of the figures. On the 
scientific side some of the most palpable blunders have been 
made in the manipulation of said figures (A. J. P. XXV 104) and 
scholars have actually forgotten that Iliad and Odyssey are not 
of the same length, and as one concerned chiefly with the 
aesthetic side of the study, I ask myself now as I have asked 
myself before : Is it possible, or if possible, is it desirable 
to acquire a sensitiveness that can distinguish such minute 
details as have been used to stratify the language of Thuky- 
dides, Xenophon, Plato? If there is no feeling, all these 
figures are valueless for art, however valuable for science. Now 
the study of rhythm seems to be going the way of syntax. In the 
old times we were told that the small number of yht) is due to the 
fact that the ear cannot readily discern subtle proportions of arsis 

and thesis SO that we have Only yivos "<rov, -yeW hnr\oaiov, ytvos 

r/moXiop, and even the y«W fifn6\tov is unfamiliar to the modern. 
But the study of prose rhythm has taught us a much greater 
variety. We are not content with the simple rule that the 
prose-writer must avoid those rhythms that are familiar to 
every ear by reason of the large use of them in poetry and that 
one must have a special care not to begin nor to end a sentence 
with a well-known poetical lilt, a well-known poetical cadence. 
The rule is of a piece with the dancing master's instructions how 
to enter a room, how to leave it. Cicero, as a master of stylistic 
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deportment, laid down some simple rules that ought to have 
been heeded, but, bless me, how few read Cicero's Orator in the 
days of which I am thinking, the days when a leading Latin 
scholar in his eagerness for an example of aequalis with the 
genitive resorted to the dictionary, the great quarry of school- 
grammars, and recklessly rendered, with a false reference to 
boot, Cicero's ' Creticus et eius aequalis Paeon ', ' Creticus and 
his contemporary Paeon'. But such things are impossible now. 
The revived study of the Greek rhetoricians has changed all that 
and for the last two decades the refining process has gone on 
with ever-increasing minuteness, a minuteness that seems to defy 
what a friend of mine would call 'aural retention'. The whole 
thing has become a matter of digits, not a matter of ear. Now I 
do not wish to be understood as undervaluing research into the 
mysteries of pros a numerosa, but the signs of the times point to 
the introduction of the subject into elementary grammars ; nay, 
the thing has already been perpetrated with a certain flourish of 
trumpets, and the business of analysis, already overdone, has 
added a new burden to the taskwork of the unlucky novice. 
The boy is forced to analyze before he has anything to analyze. 
Many years ago, myself a syntactician, I laid down as one of my 
three rules for beginners, Minimum of Syntax and myself a 
searcher after the ?0o? of rhythm (A. J. P. XVI 394), I protest 
against too much eurhythmy for boys. But, as I have said, the 
fascination of the subject for the professional scholar is un- 
doubted, and I was much interested in a recent article which 
made the cretic the dominant note in the Ciceronian clausula. 
(See Draheim, W. f. K. Ph. 5 Dez. 1910 and cf. A.J. P. XXIX 
372). But what space is there in Brief Mention for an adequate 
notice of Zander's Eurhythmia vel Composiiio Rhythmica Prosae 
Antiquae, the first part of which contains in nearly five hundred 
pages the Eurhythmia Demosthenis — with the record of his 
initio, and his clausulae (Leipzig, Harrassowitz). But to pass it 
by in silence would seem to be a sin if there were not so many 
opyia Movaav at which the Journal must needs be mute. 



Mr. Starkie has a perfect right to amuse himself by his 
Shakespearian rendering of the Acharnians. One can never read 
the Elizabethan poets without recognizing the fact that the 
English language was at its richest then and if one desires to 
translate the lyric range of Greek poetry with its magnificent 
compounds, one must resort to the treasure-house of that opulent 
period (A. J. P. XXIII 467-9). No wonder that Professor Wood 
in writing of Beddoes (A. J. P. IV 445 fol.) gave his article the 
subtitle 'A Survival in Style', though with Beddoes the German 
influence must count, which to-day, in my judgment at least, is 
a sinister influence. The compounds that infest our scientific 
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journals, slavishly built as they are on German lines, have no 
organic unity. The terms of the surrender we made to our 
French masters centuries ago must be kept. ' Standpoint ' is an 
abomination, ' viewpoint ' is no better. But it is a sheer delight 
to see how Elizabethan English meets the conditions of higher 
Greek poetry and those who felt the charm of Greek compounds 
as is shewn in the well-known verses of Daniel, ' the learned 
Greek, rich in fit epithets, Blest in the lovely marriage of pure 
words ' knew how to build them. But when we read Aris- 
tophanes we are not reading Lykophron nor studying Festus. 
Aristophanes is not a collection of glossematic Greek any more 
than Shakespeare is a collection of glossematic English. How 
many words has one to look up in a page of Shakespeare ? The 
dreary business of statistics might help us here. At all events it 
is a violation of artistic law to render a word that is as familiar to 
a Grecian as the average of Shakespeare is to one born to the 
English tongue by some obsolete word that has to be fished up 
out of a glossary. The protest, I believe, has been made already, 
but such protests cannot be made too often. One I made myself 
years ago k propos of Conington's Persius, another &. propos of 
Bevan's Prometheus (A. J. P. XXIII 467). 'E$o'8ia is not ' sizes ' 
or' exhibition ' norraSxn 'pajocks'.nor aKa^ovtvuamv ' rope-tricks ', 

nor (payeiv re Kai mtiv 'guzzling and potting', nor e£airaT&ip.(8a 

' coked '. NtaWas- is not a ' rakehell ' as Starkie renders it in v. 
525, nor a ' princox ' as he renders it in v. 685. Nean'as- has some 
color, as we can see from Plato, but not so much as Starkie gives 
it. ' Springald ' is a fine old word. Why not translate veavlas 
' spring-aid '? K<rrappfW<rr is translated 'a stream in spate'. 'Spate' 
is a good word, but it is a manner of English Doric and may be 
sent to keep company with Mr. Bevan's ' fleech ' for irpoveixov 
(A. J. P. XXIII 469). The fact is, this blend of twentieth cen- 
tury slang and Elizabethan English reminds one too much of 
Bismarck's favorite beverage of champagne laced with beer. 



When a generation ago I accepted the invitation of my friend, 
Professor Ma.rch, to take part in the preparation of the ill-judged 
and ill-fated Douglass Series (A. J. P. XXV 484), the world of 
patristic was all before me where to choose and I lingered long 
over the pages of John Chrysostom. However, it was against my 
principles to edit any part of an author without making myself 
acquainted with the bulk of his authorship and the works of 
Chrysostom proved to be too voluminous, but I used to refresh 
myself after the aridities of Justin's Dialogue with Tryphon by a 
dip in Chrysostom and in the Cappadocian Fathers, who had a 
special attraction for me, partly perhaps because like Pindar and 
others they belonged to a maligned territory — rots rjvo-oa-iv yap vas 
tis evvoUs (pipei (Essays and Studies, p. 355, Pindar, I. E. viii). 
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French writers of elementary manuals have not hesitated to 
draw upon the Fathers of the Church for examples of Greek 
Syntax and so I did not hesitate to utilize my patristic studies by 
getting up exercises based on Chrysostom. For those who 
desire to know more of that interesting period Chrysostom iur- 
nishes a rich quarry, haunted, it is true, but not exhausted, and 
some years ago Professor Gelzer, of Jena, a specialist in Byzan- 
tine history, was happily inspired to set one of his American 
doctorands, Professor J. Milton Vance of Wooster, Ohio, the 
task of building up a Byzantinische Culiurgeschichte out of the 
works of Chrysostom. Protesssor Gelzer is dead and the Rev. 
Professor Vance's dissertation is not in the trade, but he whose 
business it is to find subjects for doctoral dissertations will appre- 
ciate the relief to the teacher, the training for the student, the 
value of the compilation, and the immunity from qualified criti- 
cism, for few there be who know Chrysostom as Professor Vance 
has learned to know him. 



When we Americans indulge our national vein of mockery we 
are apt to fare ill at the hands of German critics unfamiliar with 
American conditions. In a review of Professor Morgan's 
Addresses and Essays (A. J. P. XXXI 243) a critic in the 
Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie (6 Juni 19 10) takes the 
first paper on Persius seriously and so fails to understand 
Morgan's elaborate persiflage of the way in which certain 
scholars attempt to reverse traditional judgments. < Erne 
Studie, > he says, <die> mit wenig gliicklichen Ausfallen 
gegen die ' Blindheit der Kommentatoren ' und aufGrund von 
zum Teil recht wunderlichen Textinterpretationen, einen Wiist- 
ling iibelster Art erkennen lassen will '. Even English scholars, 
who are more familiar with American ways, are puzzled by our 
ironies and in commenting on Morgan's hook Mr. Rouse in the 
number of the Classical Review for December, i9io,says: 'As for 
Persius Mr. Morgan quite took in the present writer, who 
began to be indignant and to prepare an answer before he 
suddenly perceived that he was the victim of a hoax, or should I 
say a haze?' This would have rejoiced the heart of Professor 
Morgan, who in this respect was an American of the Americans. 
My own misadventures in this line are too numerous to record. 



In his interesting Notice sur la vie et les iravaux de Henri 
Weil M. Georges Perrot records the devotion of the great 
Hellenist to the memory of his master and mine, if I dare say so, 
August Boeckh. I shall never forget how the face of the aged 
scholar lighted up when he spoke of the large portrait which 
Boeckh had presented to him and how he repeated to me with 
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slow emphasis the verse which the giver had inscribed under the 
likeness: koKov to drjo-avpio-pa Ktiftevr) \dpis. It is a rather prosaic 
line after all, and the version of Grotius makes it still more 
prosaic: Benefacta bene locata, thesaurus gravis. But the reflec- 
tion on the ' fine investment ' was quite in the vein of the author of 
the Staatshaushaltung. It is a verse of Menander's,as M. Perrot 
reminds us, at any rate a Menandrean verse, but it must, not 
be sought in Kock, for Kock has bundled all the yv5>p.ai lionoanxoi 
out of doors. Perhaps he did not like that other verse (A. J. P. 
XX 108) : ayadov piyio-rov 17 <pp6pt)als ear del. Another teacher 
whom Weil and I had in common was Welcker. 'Personne', 
says M. Perrot, 'selon Weil, n' a eu, au m6me degie que 
Welcker, le sentiment et comme 1'intuition de la haute antiquite '. 
Some years ago, recalling my various German teachers, I wrote : 
' From Welcker's lectures on Greek art the world of classic 
beauty rose before me like an exhalation, perhaps rather (00 
much like an exhalation. Still it was a golden mist '. And I 
was interested to find that Weil carried away the same impres- 
sion, better equipped though he was than I. The reason is 
given by M. Perrot, himself an archaeologist of renown : 'C'est 
que Welcker ne disposait point d'une galerie de moulages et 
sans cette aide, sans un constant appel a des monuments mis sous 
les yeux des auditeurs, un cours d'histoirede l'art, quelque talent 
qu'y apporte le maitre, ne laissera jamais dans l'esprit de ceux 
qui l'^coutent que des id6es bien vagues '. Still much can be 
learned from the camera. Only there was no camera then. But 
on one small point of history I must set M. Perrot right. 
There was a fair collection of plaster casts at the University of 
Bonn long before the death of Welcker (December 17, 1868). 
I myself followed with lively interest the demonstrations of 
Johannes Overbeck, then at the beginning of his long career, and 
in the Index Lectionum for the summer of 1853 I read : Gypso- 
thecae monumenta illustrabit bis p. h. h. p. 1 Ioannes Overbeck. 



In Zacher's posthumous edition of the Peace of Aristophanes 
I find a reference to an article of his in Jhrb. 1887, p. 536, in 
which he comments on v. 241, a notorious verse, which has been 
discussed repeatedly in the Journal XI 372, XXI 231, XXVII 
230, 486. It runs thus : 

6 SeivoSj 6 TaXavptvos, 6 Kara toiv <tk*Koiv. 

Whereupon Zacher remarks with a genuine Aristophanic laugh 
( v - 335) 'hat the last designation would not have racked the 
brains of the commentators so much, if they had read besides the 
text the scholia and the remarks in Dindorf and Dttbner, where 

We have htivos' ovpfioXiKoii dno t&v airoTrrjbavTav. ( For aitOJiribaiVTaiv 
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read with Schol. V. d7r<mXa»<r<i>i'. Rutherford suggests airoTtarovvrav 
accepted by Sharpley.) This, I have frankly admitted, makes 
an effective napa vpoadoKlav close to the verse, and gives the 
prosaic side of war in contrast to the poetical side o dtims, 6 
raKavpivos. But, as everyone knows the scholiasts are always 
sniffing out bad smells, so that if the thing were printable, I should 
like to reproduce my Rabelaisian scholia on the part of Klytai- 
mestra in the Agamemnon, which I prepared some years ago as 
a protest against these malodorous discoveries, which are due in 
good measure to the morbid fancy of recluses, ancient and 
modern. Ancient and modern, for the moderns are no whit 
behind the ancients. Comp. v. 163 where akav, Porson's simple 
and natural correction for the unmetrical o-mW has as its rivals 
Bentley's axariav and Von Velsen's TrpaxTav. Mazon, it is true, 
expresses his regret that the much -lauded description of the 
charms of country life (v. 556 sqq.) is spoiled by the scholiast's 
doubles ententes, though he has to admit that almost all the prod- 
ucts of the vegetable kingdom (A. J. P. XXII 470) mentioned 
in the passage are well-known equivalents of what Rutherford 
modestly called the aedoea (A. J. P. XIX 347). This being the 
case, I cannot hope to stem the current of scholiasts and critics ; 
and I mention the matter simply to record another instance of 
the fatality that awaits too eager faultfinders (A. J. P._ III 228, 
footn., XX 110-11). Zacher was so busy with his criticism of 
the commentators on the Peace that he misquoted the passage 
and wrote ro\ v irohoiv, and I was so busy transfixing Headlam 
CA. J. P. XXXI 493, 1. 43) that I overlooked the misprint otf 6' 
im\ei$av for oSt' i. Misprint it was and not a contamination ot 
088' imoXti&av and Schiitz's oCr' tiriUi&av, as a good-natured friend 
suggests. Misprint it was, due to the tendency of typesetters 
and typewriters to uniformitarianism, but the charge of ablepsy 
abides as is the case with 'Chapman' for ' Chapman's ', p. 489, 
1. 26, and p. 490, 1. 22, ' comment' for 'comment'. 



W. P. M. : Dr. Robert T. Kerlin's Theocritus in English 
Literature (Lynchburg, Va., 1910) is a thoroughgoing study of 
all that the title implies. It begins with John Skelton's mention 
of " Theocritus with his bucolycall relacyons " (1523) and it 
gives a very careful list of translations, paraphrases, imitations 
(direct and indirect), quotations, and allusions, down to our own 
day. Even reviews are sometimes quoted, for, as the author 
cautiously observes, "these, in the main, exhibit on the part of 
the writer a knowledge of the text and an appreciation of the 
poetry of the Idylls ". And, finally, there is a very useful list of 
classified bibliographies. Some of the allusions and quotations 
are not very important : for example, Robert Greene's two 
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quotations (p. 36), which no one has ever been able to find. 
And a good many of the " tributes " and appreciations come 
from people who have no very obvious right to speak in praise 
of Theocritus, or of any other Greek poet. But the great names 
also are there — Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and the rest — and the monograph should be of great 
interest both to the student of English and to the student of 
Greek. On p. 11 Dr. Kerlin was in doubt whether the French 
pastoralists knew, or cared much for, Theocritus — a doubt which 
may have since been removed by an article in this Journal, 
XXX 245-274. On p. 13 he might have added an early mention 
of "famous Theocrite" from the Prologe to the Egloges of 
Alexander Barclay (c. 1514). On p. 17 he seems to give undue 
prominence to what ' E. K.' says about the influence of Theoc- 
ritus upon Spenser; some of E. K.'s statements are not very 
important, and some of them are not true. His remark, for 
example, that the name Phyllis " is usual in Theocritus " is 
neither important nor true. The poem to which he saw a 
resemblance in Spenser's March Eclogue is now ascribed, not to 
Theocritus, but to Bion. His statement that the October Ec- 
logue is " made in imitation of Theocritus his xvi. Idilion " is 
distinctly misleading, and it must have been meant to be mis- 
leading. To be sure, he added — what most of his readers were 
likely to know — "and the lyke also is in Mantuane"; but it 
would doubtless be more impressive to refer a poem to a great 
Greek model than to the "homely Carmelite " whose Eclogues 
were a familiar text-book in almost every school. On p. 19 it 
might have been added that Spenser's November Eclogue, 
43-46, is a very distinct echo — doubtless through Clement Marot 
— of Id. i, 23-25. On p. 95 the passage in Shelley's Adonais 
about the mourning Dreams owes much less to Theocritus than 
it does to the passage about the weeping Loves in Bion's Lament 
for Adonis. On p. 121 the " Theocritean " tone of the lines 
about Proserpina in Matthew Arnold's Thyrsis might better be ex- 
plained by the passage of Moschus (Lament for Bion, 121-122) to 
which Arnold was doing his best to allude. On p. 184 Sidgwick's 
Virgil is set down as the most valuable edition for the student of 
Theocritus because of its "full list of parallel passages" — a list 
which Sidgwick expressly says is borrowed "from Ribbeck". 
On p. 142 it is hardly kind to our older teachers of Greek to say 
that "doubtless the chief means of making our poet known in 
America " was the prose translation by Mr. Andrew Lang. And 
on p. 159 it is at least premature to count Professor Gilbert 
Murray, of Oxford, as an American scholar. On p. 141 we are 
told that " in American papers and magazines the name of The- 
ocritus is not to be found until within the last decade". But the 
Atlantic Monthly had a rather famous article on " Tennyson and 
Theocritus", by E. C. Stedman, in 1871. 
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SAMUEL HENRY BUTCHER, 

April 16, 1850 — December 29, 1910. 

Thirty-one years ago I made for the first time the personal 
acquaintance of some of the lights of English classical scholar- 
ship. Of those whom I learned to know best, Jebb and Monro 
have been withdrawn from our firmament and now Butcher, the 
radiant, is gone. Butcher, many years my junior, was then 
in the first flush of achievement. My heart went out to the 
young scholar. Whose heart was ever closed to him ? Our 
paths in life crossed more than once after that. Every point 
of meeting was for me an illumination. Every letter, every note 
was full of light. I can never read the First Pythian of Pindar 
without recalling the long letter he wrote me from Taormina. 
Taking up Verrall's Choephori the other day, I found the margin 
flecked with notes of the curta supellex order. Curia supellex 
is a better title for my marginalia than Brief Mention. But 
as I was about to transfer these notes to my collection of such 
trifles, my eye lighted upon Verrall's dedication of the book to 
Butcher. I dropped my pen and resumed it but to copy these 
words, 'No one will read the book with a more vigilant care for 
the poet or a kinder consideration for the editor'. Quite apart 
from the close personal relations of the two distinguished 
scholars, these words convey a great moral lesson, one that I 
might have taken to heart in my long series of animadversions 
on the work of better men. Vigilant care for the original, kind 
consideration for the interpreter — this is the spirit in which we 
ought all to work, a spirit of which Butcher was a shining 
example. For an estimate of what he achieved this is not the 
place. Some of his work I have characterized elsewhere. But 
it is the place for the expression of the grief that many feel on 
this side of the Atlantic, as on that, for the untimely passing of 
one who made life so much better worth living. 
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